DEATH  AND  TO-MORROW
Nona was there: she looked frightened.   That swallowed most of
her face.   Only her eyes were among those present.
"Please don't worry," I said, "they must let me out when England
wins the war."
"Don't speak English, madamc," the judge said, and added, with
a courteous smile, "if you can help it."
We spoke in the way of the quiek and the dead. I asked her to
go and see that Marseillais, perhaps he could pull wires: I had lived
too long in France to visualize any other solution than wire-pulling,
Nona asked about a lawyer and I gave her the name and address of a
lawyer whom the Italians had recommended to me. He was a
Corsican and besides being a lawyei was a P.P.F. political boss too.
I took out six thousand francs and gave her rive, keeping only a
thousand. I had twenty pounds in my pocket which ( had bought
in Paris before leaving. I kept those. The judge then told me to
return to the cell, and Nona, that if she didn't find the lawyer, this
being Saturday, to come back and see him, [ went to the cell. The
gendarme, having now established I was what the Marseillais called
a rupin, a man with money, volunteered to buy me cigarettes.
In the cell there was a German.: a heavy German. lie had been
in the Foreign Legion and he and some other comrades had tried to
get at the gold of the Banque de France as the gold was running
from the enemy. He said he had nothing to do with it: he was
innocent. He had been waiting for his trial the last three months.
He was a ponderous fellow, full of Gcrcchtigktit and professorial
explanations for everything. He told me of Chavcs and its stench.
It was awful to face the idea and I couldn't even proudly say that
I would see it through, for I had to see it through like any pick-
pocket or raper of little children. Later on, when there was utter
darkness in the cell, a gendarme called me out and asked if I wanted
to speak to my wife. I said yes, and he took me to a door with
iron bars that separated our world from the rooms of the juges
d3 instruction.
There was Nona.  She looked happy.
"You'll be out in half an hour," she said. "How?" "You'll see."
Then she told me that Petain was meeting Hitler at Montoire.
How proud of your leader you dead of Verdun must be! The
gendarme said I would have to return to the cell. "In half an
hour," Nona repeated. Til never eat bouillabaisse again," I said,
"never."
The half-hour was up and another hour came and I resigned myself
to my ludicrous fate. Nona had been too optimistic. Then it was
eight o'clock and a gendarme was telephoning. "He's 'phoning the